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FOREWORD 



With all of the publicity and attention currently being focused on improving the achievement and com- 
pletion rates of students identified as "at risk," it is not suprising that school personnel are looking for 
ideas and materials to strengthen the elements identified as supporting, that effort. Aiding all students in 
acquiring a sense of identity and self-esteem is an essential component of any comprehensive strategy 
addressing this goal. 

This publication does not claim to provide teachers with in-depth diagnostic instruments or a fool-proof 
panacea. The purpose of this publication, however, is to give an overview of some of the special 
problems of self-esteem in girls and young women and to provide suggested classroom activities that 
can be helpful in promoting self-esteem in otIs and young women. Because some of the factors 
involved in low self-esteem experienced by minority males are sometimes similar to thos<? of girls and 
young women, several of the methods and activities can be adapted to their issues. 

The first section of this publication provides questions and answers related to self-esteem , how schools 
and teachers can help, and why teachers should focus on self-esteem, particularly for young women 
The second section of this man ual offers suggested classroom activities for use with ele mentary, junior 
high/ middle school, and high school students. All of the classroom activities have been designed to be 
used in classes with both boys and girls It is anticipated that boys and young men will also benefit from 
these suggested activities. 

This publication is the product of the Division of Civil Rights and Intercultural Relations It v,'as written 
by Dr. Rosemary Agonito, Gender Equity Consultant, New Futures Enterprises, with Michael J Moon, 
Program Manager for Title IV Civil Rights Act Sex Equity, Division of Civil Rights and Intercultural 
Relations. We extend our appreciation to the following for their review and suggestions. Dr. Joseph 
Gerdin of the Division of Child Development, Parent Education and Pupil Support Services; Affirma- 
tive Action Office; and the Commissioner's Statewide Advisory Council on Equal Opportunity for 
Women. 
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It is certainly true that young women and men can suffer from low self-esteem and 
those problems must be addressed in both. However, girls and women have a host 
of special self-esteem problems related to their gender which need to be understood 
and addressed. 

While more research is needed, it is becoming increasingly clear to psychologists, 
educators, and women's rights advocates that self-esteem problems lie at the heart 
of many educational concerns relating to young women, including the following: 
underestimation of personal ability, failure to consider the full range of career op- 
tions (including non -traditional occupations) , tei pregnancy teen single parent- 
hood, poor academic performance, fear of success, lack of assertiveness» feelings of 
victimization, excessive need for the approval of others, and poor self-image (espe- 
cially of body) . 



IVhy should we focus on self- 
esteem in young women? Surely^ 
self-esteem probiema are found 
In both boys and girls. 



Ao one source can be pointed to, but a host of historical and cultural problems bear HVhat Is the source of the special 
on the issue, self-esteem problems young 

women suffer? 

Through much of recorded history, women have traditionally been viewed as infe- 
rior to males. This sense that v^omen are less valuable is historically reflected in 
popular culture, in the law, in male/female positions in social and institutional hier- 
archies, in many religions, in social restrictions on the female, and in the writings of 
the "great thinkers." 

This historical devaluation of the female has also expressed itself in stereotypical 
views of girls ;^nd women that are deeply imbedded in attitudes and assumptions 
spanning thousands of years. Among these stereotypes are the following: 

1. Women are kss rational and less logical than men. 

2. Women are emotional creatures who cannot be trusted with important 
matters. 

3. Women are sexual creatures who '^^on play the role of temptress 
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4. Women are weak. 

5. Women do not make good leaders. 

6. Women belong in the domestic sphere with their children 

7. A woman should be attached to, and protected by, a man 

8. Women are not interested in success, money, and power. 

Many of these assumptions persist today in some form. These stereotypical mes- 
sages, however subtle or obvious their expression may be, are "heard" by girls and 
young women. Often, the message is internalized by young women, that is, incor- 
porated as a value within the self and about the self. 

These internalized stereotypes play a part in shaping tho effect of individual circum- 
stances on a young woman's devploping self-concept. The result too often is low 
self-esteem for young women. 



Vnil the focus on promoting self - 
esteem in young women be detrl- 
mental since It **buys Into" dif- 
ferentiating between boys and 
gUrls? 



This is an important issue to note. On the one hand, we are trying to minimize 
unnecessary male-female differentiation because it so often undermines self- 
esteem. On the other hand, we are trying to undo the damage done to female 
identity by providing a positive sense of what it means to be female and by affirming 
the value of womanhood. This is a paradox and makes for some ambiguity in ap- 
proach. 

Because the way we often treat people is still gender-based, we must work to build a 
positive female identity, while at the same time working on the long-term goal of 
building institutions and processes that treat people as humans (not as members of a 
sex, race, or other group) . It is a paradox common to transition periods and one we 
need to accept as unavoidable in the short term. 

All of the classroom activities suggested in this manual have been designed to be 
used in classes with both boys and girls. It is anticipated that boys and young men 
will also benefit from these suggestions and experiences. 



What Is self-esteem? 



Self-esteem refers to regard for the self, that is, the feelings a person Ha^i about her or 
his worth generally. It relates to how individuals estimate their own intnnsic value. 



How Is self-esteem different 
from self-confidence? 



Self-confidence is the behavioral side of self-esteem Self-confidence refers to how 
an individuals self-esteem translates into behavior when interacting with other peo- 
ple. 



What 

''high' 



Is meant by 
* self -esteem? 



'low" or 



Low self-esteem refers to an individuals feelings that she or he has little or no worth. 
Individuals with low self-esteem do not see themselves as valuable human beings. 
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High self-esteem refers to an individuars feelings that he or she has considerable 
worth Individuals with high self-esteem generally feel good about themselves and 
believe in their intrinsic value. 



Posit've self-esteem is generally recognized as having at least four components: 

1. Individuality ("I am somebody") — a strong sense of myself as a unique 
individual with rights and needs, as well as obligations, and an appreciation 
of my body and mind as special. 

2. ConnectK .is ("I belong ") — a sense of being respected for rrvself and be- 
ing connected, both with others and within the social context, present and 
past. 

3. Power ("I am competent.") — a sense that I can influence the circumstances 
of my life, that I have skills, and that I am in control of what happens to me. 

4. Options ("I have possibilities.") — exposure to models and the ability to 
envision a wide range of possibilities for myself such that I can set my own 
goals. 

Notice that individuality, connections, and power relate to well-being in the present, 
while options relate to hope foi the future. Present well-being and future hope are 
both essential to self-esteem. 



What makes up highf or positive 
self-esteem? 



Just as students are not immune from stereotypical assumptions and messages, 
teachers, administrators, and other staff are not immune 

It is also important to remember that, historically, foti.ial education was primarily 
the province of men. Formal education, with the exception of study in the domestic 
and fine arts, was designed by, and for, males. It was well into the 19th Century 
before young women came to be included, by some, in the system of formal educa 
tiop Centuries of the male educational tradition have left a strong mark on educa- 
tion as we know it today. For example: 

1. The curriculum lacked reference to the historical roles, accomplishments, 
and values of women. 

2. The language of education did not include the female (i e , freshman. 
Bachelor of Arts, Master's Degree, Chairman of the Department, etc ). 

3. Teaching and ci'mculum materials, including articles and textbooks, por- 
trayed women, (when they were included) in stereotypical roles. 

4. Administrators and faculty in educational institutions (except for elemen- 
tary school teachers) were exclusively male. 

These traditions, to the extent that they survive today, are part of the problem and 
can contribute to lower self-esteem in girls and young women. 



Where do the schools fit in this 
picture? 
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Why should the schools concern 
themselves with self-esteem? 
After all f ihe school's mission Is 
to educate, and It Is already 
overburdened with social con- 
cerns. 



Evidence has been mounting hr decades that academic achievement and self- 
esteem arc positively relatea A student's ability to learn depends not only on intelli- 
gence, but on his or her self-esteem . Student behavior is also affected by a student's 
self-esteem. In addition, teacher expectations of an individudi will affect that stu- 
dents performance through self-esteem. 

Research also demonstrates that low self-esteem is a detriment to individual success 
and satisfaction. Those with low self-esteem suffer more emotional problems, ex- 
pect rejection, perform poorly, take personal criticism adversely, are easily influ- 
enced by others, suffer more stress-related illnesses, express more racial prejudice, 
and resist change. 



Clearly, schools cannot afford to ignore student self-esteem. 



Given the many factors affecting 
self-esteem. Is It really possible 
for the lassroom teacher to 
make a difference In students 
with low self-esteem? 



Yes! Certainly no one thing, or even several things, will change a child's low self- 
esteem. Low self-esteem works like a "self-fulfilling prophecy," a **filter * through 
which all events get interpreted 

However, self-development is a dynamic process and is open to change over time. 
The classroom teacher is in an excellent position to fostei positive change and to 
serve as a role model. By the same token, the teacher can also be a force in lowering 
self-esteem 



can a teacher help? A teacher can provide the conditions to promote self-esteem and to help the stu- 

dent overcome a negative piciure of the self. 

Since self-esteem is largely basec on the acceptance and approval of others, a good 
place to start is by providing unconditional positive regard for the young<^ter. Uncon- 
ditional messages about a person's worth communicate that she or he is thought to 
have intrinsic value. Conditional messages link a youngster's value to certain con- 
siderations such as behavior, ability, effect on others, etc. 

It is important to distinguish between the person and the person's behavior at any 
given moment. Everyone needs to be accepted as a person, even when particular 
behavior cannot be condoned. For example, in dealing virh a person takinr drugs: 
"I value you as a person, but I cannot condone your use of drugs," rather than "You 
are a terrible person " 



Whatpwblems should teachers 
focvs on to help overcome low 
self-esteem and to reinforce 
high self-esteem In young 
women? 



It is important to understand the twin problems of stereotyping and bias as they 
relate to sexism and sex discrimination 

Stereotyping involvesassigning predetermined roles and classifying or labeling peo- 
ple because they are members of a particular group (e.g , Jane Doe should not be 
promoted to an executive position because women are poor leaders.) 
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Bias (prejudice) involves how an individual perceives people based on personal or 
cultural values. It is the process of making a value judgment tnat prejudges people 
based on preconceived expectations which may or may not be conscious (e.g. , the 
expectation that women are overly emotional) . 

Sexism is ih^i overt expression of stereotyping or bias relative to gender, with the 
effect of limiting the growth or potential of the individual to whom the sexism is 
directec^ Sexism involve:, the exaggeration or distortion of sexual differences or the 
use of sexual differences when they are in^-levant. For example, the comment, '1 
would never vote for a w ^mcin for president because women make poor leaders," is 
sexist, as is the corresponding act of refusing to vote for a woman for president. The 
relevant qualities (ability, motivation, experience) are ignored, and insteaa, an irrel- 
evant characteristic (gender difference) uscd as the criterion. 

Sex discrimination involves the violation of a law O) regulation . For example, if a girl 
wants to take a course in auto body repair in he- \ igh school, but is not allowed to 
take the course because she is a girl (different) , the act of excluding her is sexist and 
discriminatory. In this case. Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 would 
be violated because equal access and equal trr^atment under the law were compro- 
mised by a sexist behavior. 



Stereotyping, bias, sexism, and sex discrimination directly undermine the compo- 
nents of self-esteem (individuality, connections, power, and options). 

Stereotypinii, bias, sexism, and sex discnmination: 

1. Negate individuality because the person is seen and judged primarily as a 
member of a group (thp female sex or the male sex) , not as a unique indi- 
vidual. 

2. Undermine connections because females are left out of the mainstream of 
history in many traditional textbooks and in many teaching approaches, 
leadina girls to believe they have had, or will have, little to do with the 
growth of civilization. 

3. Diminish power because males are seen as influential leaders in all spheres 
of iife, whereas women are typically relegated to service positions. 

4. Limit options because role models for jobs and positions non-traditional to 
one s sex are missing or in short supply 



How do stereotyping^ bla^, sex* 
ism, and sex discrimination re- 
late to self-esteem? 



It would be well to start with some guidelines on the sorts of things to do: 

1 Give everyone a chance to participate in class and encourage the partici- 
pation of both girls and boys. Be aware of the fact that teachers tend to 
call on boys more often than girls. 



How can teachers begin the pro- 
cess of freeing the clastsroom of 
stereotyping, bias, and sexism 
which undermine self-esteem? 
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2. Analyze your attitudes and expectations of the young men and young 
women in your classes, being careful that stereotyping and bias do not 
play a role. Since teacher expectations can function as "self-fulfilling 
prophecies," conscious and non-conscious attitudes can affect students' 
expectations of themselves. 

3 Use praise to reinforce student accomplishments, being careful not to 
praise in stereotypical ways (e.g., "What a neat paper. Sue. Girls are so 
much neater than boys," might better be **Sue, I really appreciate the time 
you must have put into this paper.") 

In praise, do two things, beir j careful that the praise is sincere and de- 
served: 

a. Praise the specific act, product, achievement, etc. 

b Relate it to a more fundamental issue/belief about the self, especially 
when it can counter a stereotype (e.g. , "Lisa, your class presentation 
was especi^illy clear and coherent I've noticed you think very loqi- 
cally") ^ 

4 Use constructive feedback as often as possible in helping develop the 
student's sense of competency and power. As with praise, countering the 
stereotypes is important (e.g., "Mary, your math work this semester has 
impioved greatly. Your remaining challenge can be dealt with by two or 
three sessions in the math lab which I will help you schedule After that, 
I'm confident you can continue with additional math courses. Getting a 
solid math background is crucial to many career options ") 

5. Enhance every student's chances of success, being sure that ' success" is 
measured by small, day-to-day accomplishments, as well as "large" ac- 
complishments. Bear in mind the old adage, "Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess." Make classioom tasks do-able and interesting Be sure the student 
knows you recognize his or her success. 

6. Treat students as individuals responsib'2 for what they do and lor their 
achievements, rather than as members of a biological group (e.g., "Jane, 
you should do well as a fashion designer. Women really do well in that 
field," would be better said, "You have developed a good sense of color 
and design, Jane These skills will help you succeed in fashion design.") 

7. Be a good listener and observer who recognizes the stereotypical and 
biased limitations being put on students. Counter these whenever 
possible. 

8. Promote cause and effect thinking, that is, the recognition that conse- 
quences are attached to attitudes and behavior. Even when behavior is 
socially acceptable, the consequences are not always desirable (e.g., 
stress on a thin appearance, which is not physiologically possible for 
many females, often leads to health problems; failure to prepara oneself 
for a career that pays a living wage often leads to economic dependency 
or poverty) . 

Encourage both young women and young men to assumtJ leadership 
positions. 



10. Promote access to all academic and tecnnical courses for both sexes. 
Help students see that sex segregation in courses and programs has 
nothing to do with ability. 

1 1 Encourage giHs i boys to explore and engage in activities traditionally 
associated With the opposite sex, rather than tolerating or reinforcing 
segregated activities (e.g., encourage young men to try out for cheer- 
leadrv encourage young women to run for class president) . 

^ ^ Always lake the attitude that what is done by girls is as important as what 
is done by boys (e.g , girls' sports deserve tl > same piCm^nence and 
support as boys' sportsy . 



There are additional guidelines of teaching be Savior to avoid: 

1 . Avoid differentiated responses to boys and girls (e.g. , addr? ssing the con- 
tent ard quality of a boy's essay, but the neatness and appearance of a 
f id's 3ssay) . 

2 Avoid singling out a particular sex for certain chores or activities (e.g , 
'Will one of the boys carry this box to the office?" ''Will one of the girls 
clean the blackboard?") 

3. Avoid separating or grouping students on the basis of gender unless there 
is a compelling reason, such as privacy for bathrooms or locker rooms 
(e.g., girls against boys ip a spelling bee, or girls in one lin^ and boys in 
another, is no more valid than dividing students on the basis of race, eth- 
nicity or religion for those activities) 

4 Avoid comparisons based on sex (e.g. , "Good shot, Julie, you hit the ball 
just like a boy!" or "Get hold of yourself, Jim, you're acting like a girl!") 

5. Do not tolerate steraotypmg or sexist put-downs, jokes, or comments 
from students or adults. 

6. Avoid ridicule, teasing, humor or sarcasm that is gender-based and stere- 
otypical (e g., "Primping all the ti ne, Mary, that's just like a girl!" "John, 
you ciumsy ox, you spilled my cof ee!") 

7. Avoid tearing down womanhood as a model (e.g., "He wos at weak as a 
woman." "He throws a ball like a <jirl.") 

8. Avoid behavior that assumes limi ations in an individual based on her or 
his ex (e.g , the assumptions that young women are not good at auto 
mechanics or that boys can not cook, le<>ding to excessive or inappro- 
priate levels of "help" that send messatjes about expected inadequacies 
Offer support and encouragement, but avoid "doing for. ' 

9. Avoid display materials that convey negative or stereotyped mc<;sages. 

10. Avoid recommending a caree^ or engaging in career counseling, based 
on sex-role stei<20typing. Every student should bp encouraged to explore 
all possible career options. 



In addition to doing these 
thingSf what should teachers 
avoid? 



11. Avoid sex-stereotyped or sex-biased language (e.g., using "he" and 
"man" as generic for all humans. Studies show that "man" and "he" are 
heard as "male " as when a teacher talks about the "historical contribu- 
tions of man.") 

12. Be alert to stereotypical references to males and females in books and 
other teaching materials. If it is -ot possible to switch to sex-fa'r materials, 
point out the stereotypes and encourage students to discuss the issues. 

13 Never criticize a student in front of others Criticism should be offered in 
private and given in a constructive manner. 
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It is very important to incorporate activities that promote self-esteern Into the stu- 
dent's educational experience and to see them as an integral part of that experience. 
To the extent that self-esteem is promoted, these activities should enhance learning, 
raise consciousness, and open options in the student's life, allowing the whole per- 
son to develop without artifical limitations. 

The following suggested activities are designed to enhance self-esteem among girls 
and young women. It is anticipated that all students will derive benefit from partici- 
pating in these activities. The activities involve boys and q^^U and promote self- 
esteem in both, or at least help prevent behavior that lowers self-esteem in the op- 
posite sex. Any activity could be done as a single-sex activity where that may be 
appropriate for a particular class. 



What about specific cliissroom 
activities or exercises to ad- 
dress the problems of stereo- 
typing ond sex-bias and to pro- 
mote self-esteem among young 
women? 



Some of the methods and activities useful for promoting self-esteem in girls and 
young women can also be effective in promoting self-esteem in boys and young 
men. Effective strategies for promoting self-esteem in minority males may be com- 
plicated by issues involving racism. Certainly, it is important to note that minority 
girls are in an especially vulnerable position since they bear tne double burden of 
racism and sexism. 



Each activity will indicate the purpose or goal of that activity and the appropriate 
grade levels suggested for that exercise (E = Elementary School, J = Junior High/ 
Middle School, S = Senior High School). 



Purpose: To enhance the student's connections with women of the past and WALL MURAL: WOMEN *S 
present, to discover female role models, and to raise consciousness about the work HISTORY MONTH (E) 
and contributions of women. 



During Women's History Month, in March, attach a long sheet of paper (or several 
pieces taped together) to the wall. Have students contribute information on notable 
American women of all races to the mural by: 

1 . Drawing a picture of a famous woman active at her work. 
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2 Pasting a picture of a woman active at her work. 

3. Writing a brief statement on women, complete with a fancy border. 

4. Writing Ihe name of a notable woman with dates and title or contribution in 
fancy lettering. 

Encourage students to use information on historical and contemporary women, 
including women they personally know. Consider gathering a small collection of 
picture books on notable women for display in class lo provide examples of names. 
Ask students to get names of famous women or notable women in their lives from 
their families. 



PATTING MY OWN BACK (E) Purpose: To help students recognize their own unique individuality, to understand 

how classifying people as members of groups hides that individuality, and to de- 
velop self-presentation skills. 

Discuss the fact that we should all be proud of ourselves as unique individuals. Ask 
students to discuss the idea of people as unique. Encourage them to think about 
ways that uniqueness fails to get appreciated and the kinds of things that get in the 
way of seeing people as their own special person (e.g., a person's race — "He's a 
black man," or a person's sex — "She's just a girl," or a person's age — "They're old 
people." or a person's health — "He's handicapped.") 

Stress how important it is that students continually focus on their own special indi- 
viduality and affirm that uniqueness. Tell the students that they will all get the oppor- 
tunity to "pat their own backs." Then have each student, in turn, pat herself or 
himself on the back followed by the statement "I'm special because . . ." Reinforce all 
statements wMth affirmations. If any students cannot think of why they are special, 
offer encouragement and say that we often do not give ourselves enough credit for 
being special. If the child continues to have difficulty (a sign of low self-esteem), ask 
the class to help out with positive suggestions of how they see him or her as special. 
Stress that only positive comments are acceptable in this activity. 



DISCOVERY (E) (Variation of an exercise in 100 Ways to Enhance Self-Concept in the Classroom] 

Purpose To affirm each child's individuality and specialness. 

Just before this exercise, hang a mirror in a closet or out in the hall, being sure that 
no one knows you have done so. 
Seat the class in a circle. 

Ask each student, in turn, to name "the most special person you know about." As 
names are given, write them on the blackboard. After all the names have been 
given, tell the students there is a place where they can find out who is the most 
special person of all. Each child iscautioned not to tell the answer until everyone has 
had a chance to look. Have each child, in turn, go to where the mirror is hung. 
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After all students have returned to the circle, ask, "Who is the most special person of 
all?" After they have all answered "I am ask how it is possible for everyone to be the 
nnost special person. In their answers, stress the concepts of individuality and 
uniqueness. Now turn to the original list on the board and affirm that they too are all 
special people. 



Purpose: To highlight the things we are all proud of as individuals and to develop SHOW AND TELL (E) 
self-presentation skills. 

Seat youngsters in a circle. 

Tell students that today they will show and tell themselves. Ask girls and boys to 
think about the best things about themselves Tell them they will show and tel! their 
best to the rest of the class. Have each student stand m the center of the circle when 
making his or her presentation 



Purpose- To help students appreciate the individual differences between people WHATS IMPORTANT TO 

and the diversity of values they hold and to help them understand that difference is ME (E) 

healthy. 

Have each student think about three things that are important to him or her Have 
students form a circle and go around the room, sharing their three important things 
After everyone is finished, ask the students what they have learned from sharing 
and listening to everyone^s important things 



Purpose: To enable girls and boys to envision options for their future careers while PICTURE WISHES (E) 
alerting them to sex-role stereotyping as a limitation. 

Have students draw a picture of themselves when they are grown up, showing what 
job they would like to have. Before they begin to draw, spend some time talking 
about the importance of thinking about all kinds of careers Introduce them to the 
basic concept of sex-role stereotyping in jobs. Ask them to discuss what's wrong with 
sex-role stereotyping in jobs. When the picture is complete, each she Id write on it, 

"I want to be 

because " 



Purpose: To focus on what troubles girls about being girls and boys about being boys ALENA'S MAGIC JAR (E) 
(if anything) , to heighten awareness of the fact that change requires hard work, to 
caution against passivity, to instill a sense of power and options, and to make boys 
more sensitive to the difficulties involved in being a girl and girls more sensitive to the 
difficulties involved in being a boy. 
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Take an ordinary jar or vase. Seat girls and boys in two circles, girls in the inner circle 
and boys in the outer circle. Ask the boys to listen carefully. 

Say to the girls: "Let's pretend this is Alena's magic jar (Alena is Aladdin's sister) 
Each of you nas one wish to change something about being a girl that you don't like 
Simply rub the jar and make your wish out loud." Give students a chance to think 
about their wishes. Pass Alena's magic jar around the circle, giving each girl the 
opportunity to make a wish. Note that it is certainly acceptable if someone says she 
does not wish to change anything. 

After the girls have finished, draw out the implications of the wishes for change by 
putting questions to the whole group. Encourage students to discuss various ways 
that change may be possible, emphasizing the importance of being active in life 
rather than a passive "victim." Stress that change comes only when people are will- 
ing to work for what they believe, using the example of the suffragists who worked 
for seventy- two years to win the right to vote for women. 

Now reverse the circles, with boys in the inner circle and girls in the outer circle Ask 
the girls to listen quietly Follow the instructions above, changing references from 
girls into boys 

After every boy has had a chance to make a wish, have the same discussion as 
above with the whole group again, this time focusing on the boys. After that is 
complete, add a discussion on the different wishes of the q-ris and boys and ask if 
they think boys and girls should be treated differently. 



ADVERTISING ME (E,J) 



Purpose: To heighten awareness of each person's individuality and to enhance self- 
presentation skills. 

Have students produce a commercial for themselves. As a self-enhancing activity 
ask students to select a medium to advertise themselves, that is, their strengths' 
skills, and talents. Possible mediums include a newspaper or magazine ad a TV ad' 
a poster, a radio announcement, or a brochure The object is to "promote" them- 
selves 



IFIWERE...(E,J) 



Purpose. To raise consciousnes: about how sex differences and sex-roles work i 
our lives 



in 
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Have the class sit in a circle, Distribute blank sheets of paper (8V2 x 11) to each 
person. 

Ask the girls to write on the paper with a feii pen IF I WERE A BOY 
Ask the boys io write on the paper with a felt pen IF I WERE A GIRL 
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Then ask everyone to complete the sentence however they wish After everyone is 
finished, go around the room and have each student show her or his sentence while 
others are encouraged to react to the sentence A valuable exchange will likely occur 
that gets youngsters to focus and comment on sex-role differences, limitations, op- 
tions, etc. After the exchange, ask students WHY being a young man or young 
women makes a difference and whether it should be that way 



Purpose. To build a sense of power and competency in young women who will see WOMEN'S CONTRIBUTIONS 
that women have worked successfully in all areas, to provide women role models, (E,J,S) 
to open career options for young women, and to engender in both young men and 
women respect for women and their accomplishments. 

In all disciplines, be sure to include the contributions of women to the particular field 
being studied (math, chemistry, music, biology, art, etc ), just as the contributions of 
men are routinely noted . A growing body of women's studies research now exists in 
virtually all fields that can be found in most large libraries. 



Purpose: To increase options for young women through models, to build connec- HAPPY BIRTHDAY (E,J,S) 
tions with women's history, and to recognize power and competency as a part of 
women's heritage. 

Celebrate or call attention to the birthdays of prominent women in American his- 
tory, just as the birthdays of our historical "fathers" are celebrated Be sure to inci ude 
women of all races. 

Plan an academic discussion to coincide with a particular woman's birthday (e.g., 
Harriet Tubman-slaveiy, Sally Ride- the exploration of space, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton-the suffrage movement) 



Purpose. To help students recognize that people of both sexes can be great for a THE GflF \TEST WOMAN AND 
variety of individual reasons. CREATESTMAN I KNOW 

(E,J,S) 

Ask each student to identify the greatest woman and the greatest man they know (or 
have known) and to think about why that person is great. Tell students to come 
prepared to share that information with the class 

Seat the class in a circle. Go around the room, have the students share the identity 
of their great women, with the reasons for their greatness. Encourage students to 
discuss and ask questions. Then go around the room again and do the same thing 
with their great men. After the sharing, ask students to discuss what they have 
learned about greatness. 
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CELEBRATIONS (EJ,S) 



Purpose: To help low self-esteem students overcome their tendency to discount 
their achievements, to help everyone focus on their successes, and to develop self- 
presentation skills. 



Encourage students to celebrate their successes, however small, in one of two ways: 

1 By sharing meir successes with the rest of their class at a brief time especially 
set aside for that purpose each week (possibly use "dead" time, such as the 
few minutes in the morning of homeroom while waiting lor the bell) . 

2. By giving oneself a personal "reward," such as a flov ir, a soda with a 
friend, etc. 



lARING MY PRIDE (EJ,S) 



Purpose: To overcome the sense instilled in young people, especially girls, that it is 
wrong and boastful to praise oneself and to develop self-presentation skills. 

Discuss with students the fact that we all do things we can be proud of. Talk about 
the importance of giving ourselves credit for what we do and sharing that pride in 
appropriate ways with others. 

Set aside a special bulletin board or wall space for posti.ig representations of individ- 
ual accomplishments (e.g.. a photo of a girl scout award being given, a piece of 
school work, a work of art, a newspaper clipping about a sports event, an an- 
nouncement of a special honor, etc.). 

Carefully distinguish the difference between (1) arrogant boasting, (2) legitimate 
pride in one's accomplishments, and (3) self-promotion, which is considered neces- 
sary to success. Have students discuss the ways society discourages (2) and (3), 
both of which are healthy and essential for self-esteem. Note that (2) and (3) are 
especially discouraged in girls and women, who are often taught to be "modest" 
and to wait passively fo^ recognition. 

Encourage all students to sha-.'' their pride in their accomplishments, however 
"small" they may seem. Ask them to especially focus on their skills, talents, and 
hard work in contributing ilems to the board. Be sure every student participates. In 
cases where a student seems unable to come up with accomplishments (a sign of 
low self-esteem) , point out the accomplishments and growth you see in that person. 



STUDENT OF THE WEEK 
(E,J.S) 



Purpose: To promote the sense that every individual is different, important, and 
worthy of recognition. 

Conduct random drawings of student names every week, ensuring that each name 
is drawn once. The student whose name is drawn becomes the student of the week. 

After the first name is drawn, spend one week preparing items to highlight and 
honor that student. Involve the whole class in the process of gathering or producing 
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information and items (i.e., photos, awards, paragraphs about the student, poems 
to and about the student, interests, etc.). Be sure the student of the week 15 also 
involved in the process and shares information about himself or herself. All items 
should be put on a special bulletin board or poster board and kept on display for the 
second week. 

Be sure that displays of girls and boys portray the whole person Avoid emphasis on 
sex role stereotypes (1 e., do not stress only the attractiveness and fashion con- 
sciousness of young women or only the sports skill of young men). Emphasize this 
holistic approach and its importance to the class. Consider ass ,ningtwo students to 
oversee the project and ensure a balanced collection. 



Purpose: To encourage self-affirmation at times when self-esteem is being under- SELF-AFFIRMATION (E^J^S) 
mined. 

After an introduction to sexist communication and how it undermines people, espe- 
cially girls and women, introduce the following strategy: 

When people use degrogatory, sexist language (ex., "dumb blond," "chick," "air 
head," "just like a girl,") that may undermine your self-esteem, say the following to 
yourself several times, "Whatever people say about women, lam a worthy person!" 
(For men. minorities or handicapped people, re-word the strategy and statement.) 



Purpose- To help young women and men create self-generated models of future GUIDED FANTASY (E, J, S) 
career options and to stress the importance of overcoming limits to future options. 

Ask students to get as comfortable as they can in their chairs. Explain that you will 
lead them through a fantasy about their futures. Encourage them to let their imagi- 
nations run free. As they relax, give the following instructions, pausing after each: 

1. Close your eyes. Relax. 

2. Imagine that you are making a movie about your future You are the writer, 
director, and star. You can be ani^thtng; there are no limits in your future 
Money, background, gender, and the like are not factors 

3 Picture the most successful future you can imagine for yourself What posi- 
tion will you hold? Enjoy the image. 

4. What do you like best about your position or career*^ What special talents or 
skills did you bring to this position that made you successful 

5. Picture yourself working in your future position. Enjoy the image. 

6. Open your eyes 

Ask for volunteers to share their scripts about their future positions and careers with 
the class. Discuss the importance of keeping all options open in choosing a career 
despite the limiting expectations of others. 
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CAREER BULLETIN BOARD Purpose : To expand career options for young women and men 

Establish a career bulletin board in class. Display pictures of both sexes in a wide 
variety of jobs and careers. Be careful to include men and women in career roles 
non-traditional for their sex (e.g., male nurse, male secretary, male child care 
worker, female doctor, female farmer, female electrician). 



n?»ilT^^^^ ^1.? '^'^ ^"^"^'^^ non-traditional careers and to expand career op- 

BULLETIN BOARD (E,J,S) tionsfor young men and women. 

Establish a t ^n-traditional Career Bulletin Board. Display only pictures of women 
and men engaged in jobs and careers non-traditional for their sex. Have a class 
discussion about the importance of considering non-traditional jobs and careers. 



Inlv/F^^T ^^'^^"''^^ Purpose: To stress the importance of judging how people look (including ourselves) 

dunf (C,cl,dy on an individual basis, not as conforming to a single, artificial standard. 

Mount a series of six or seven large pictures of women's faces of different ages and 
races, cut from magazines. Be sure to include a child, a "gorgeous" model type, a 
middle-aged woman, and an old woman. 

Set the pictures in a row in front of the class. Ask "Who is the most beautiful per- 
son?'* Have all students respond on a ballot. Count the votes and announce the 
results. 

Have students discuss WHY they voted as they did, i.e. , what was the standard they 
were, using. Be prepared to address the concept of "applying a standard," which we 
do a1 the time without attending to the fact. Ask students if they think it is fair to 
judge everyone by one standard of beauty. Is it fair to judge blacks by a white stan- 
dard , the elderly by a standard of youth, etc? Encourage students to come up with a 
standard or standards of beauty that would allow for individual features, ages, 
races, etc. to be valued. 



TRIP (EfJ.S) Purpose: To build connections with a part of women's history. 

Arrange a field trip to the National Women^s Rights Historic Park in Seneca Falls, 
New York. Students will be abie to visit the site of the world's first Women's Rights 
Convention in 1848; the home of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, a pioneer in the struggle 
for women's rights; the church where Alice Paul introduced the fir^t Equal Rights 
Ammendment in 1923, and the National Women's Hall of Fame. Telephone the 
National Park Service at (315) 568-2991 for information. 
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CHOICES: CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 

Purpose: To heighten self-awareness and promote personal planning for teen 



women. 



Utilize, over time, the workbook, CHOICES, for young women, available from Girls 
Clubs of America, National Resource Center, 441 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis. 
Indiana 46202, telephone (317) 634-7546. 

CHALLENGES: 

Purpose: To heighten self-awareness and promote personal planning for teen men 

Utilize, over time, the workbook, CHA.LLI:NGES, for young men, available frc^i 
Girls Clubs of America, same address as above. 



Purpose: provide role models for young women, to convey thai women hr-.ve GREAT WOMEN (J^S) 
power, and to counter the bias of traditional history. 

Explain that students often learn about the great men of history and that is impor- 
tant to recognize that there are also many great women in our past. Ask students to 
research a woman of accomplishment and write an obituary for a newspape, of her 
day, praising her accomplishments. 

Provide a list of names and, to insure that the same woman is not w^ncn about 
twice, have students draw names from a box. 

Be sure women of all races are included. Have students read the»i .^ituaries in 
class. 



Some suggested names: 

Abigail Adams 
Jane /tddams 
Catheiine Beecher 
Mary McLeod Bethune 
Nellie BIy 

Jacqueline Cochrane 
Bessie Coleman 
Zora Neale Hurston 
Mary Jemison 
Mother Jones 
Sonya Kovalevskaya 
Susan La Flesche 
Emma Lazarus 



Maria Mitchell 
Lucretia Mott 
Lucy Parsons 
Jeannette Rankin 
Wilma Rudolph 
Florence Sabin 
Sacajawea 
Rose Schneiderman 
Lucy Stone 
Sojourner Truth 
Harriet Tubman 
Grace Yang 

Babe Didrikson Zaharias 



VariatiOT): Ask students to consider the criteria of "greatness,'' to show that the crite- 
ria used may tend to exclude women i.e., position, status, fame, winning, quick acts 
of heroism most common in military functions, power, wealth, public work. 
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Use the example of Napoleon as a "great man" and as. hat criteria make him 
great. Then ask students to consider how Napoleon might be viewed if the criteria 
centered around the consequences of his actions: hundreds of thousands dead or 
maimed and the peace of Europe disrupted for 15 years. 

Ask students to redefine "greatness" by recognizing human diversity. 



WOMEN IN WORLD 
CULTURES (J.sS) 



Purpose: To understand the roles and status of women worldwide and to build con- 
nections with women and their many cultures. 

In the context of studying world cultures, be sure to include a unit on the roles and 
status of women through: 

1. Lectures. 

2. Research projects. 

3. Group discussions. 

4. Bulletin board displays of women in those cultures 



BEAUTY IN THE EYE OF THE 
BEHOLDER (J,S) 



Purpose: To increase awareness of the difference between an arbitrary, artificial 
standard of beauty that only very few can conform to and natural, varied beauty that 
respects individual differences. 

Have each student bring to class two (2) pictures (cut from magazines, newspapers, 
or posters) one each of a "beautiful" woman and man. Tape pictures on the black- 
board and use them as the basis of a discussion that touches on the following issues: 

1. Conventional beauty based on a popularly accepted standard 

2. Individual beauty which is relative to real individuals with varied features 
and qualities. 

3. Problems entailed in conforming to a conventional standard, including the 
question of whether it is possible physiologically for most people to con- 
form. 

4. Differencec in standards for women and men (i.e., age, wrinkles, gray hair 
acceptable for men but not women, men do not "make themselves up*' as 
much as women do). 

5. Impact of a constant barrage of conventional images on our self-esteem . 



COMPLIMENTS, 
COMPLIMENTS (J,S) 



Purpose: To heighten awareness of stereotyping, to focus on the individ-jalitu of 
each person , and to practice self-affirmation . 



Have students arrange their chairs in a circle. 
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Briefly discuss the importance of seeing every person as an individual. Then talk 
about stereotypes and our tendency to look at people as members of a group rather 
than as individuals. Use male/female and black/white stereotypes as examples 
Encourage students to get involved in the discussion and use examples of their own . 

Tell students that in this activity they will practice giving «i^^ecv>iving compliments. 
Explain that in this compliment-giving they should try to avoid stcicotypes and fo- 
cus on the individuality of the person being complimpnted. 

Each person compliments the person to his or her right The person being compli- 
mented then responds to the compliment in a comfortable, self affrming way. Go 
around the circle until everyone has been complimented and has responded 

After the activity, ask students if any stereotypes were used. If so. point out how 
difficult it is to avoid stereotypes, even when we are trying to do so. 



Purpose: To alert students, especially young women , to a common way they erode WHAT AM I SAYING 

their self-esteem or reinforce their low self-esteem TiJ MYSELl ^ f J,S> 

Define negative self-talk and go over the forms of negative self-talk 2nd self- 
minimization as follows: 



Self-talk: How I talk TO n^^yc^lf (internal) and how ) tall- ABOUT myseli' (external) 
Negative self-talk: Ways I put myself down or make things difficult for myssif 

Forms of negative self-talk: 

1. Catastrophes — I tell myself terrible things will happen IF I do A ( If f speak 
up, he'll never talk to me again " '*When I talk in public, people think I m 
stupid.") 

2. Labels — I put labels on myself that put me down ('1 sounded bosny just 
then " "I look ugly in this dress ") 

3. Limits — I set limitations on my actions BEFORE 1 am in a position to do it 
(111 take part in class discussion only if I'm called on ') 

Self-mmiwization: Language or behavior that trivializes or *'mdkes srrall" my im 
portance or my accomplishments (On getting a complirr.ent from a Jeachv"" about 
my paper, I say, "I didn't think I had done such a good job." At an important meet- 
ing, I sit in the back and keep silent.) 

Share with students the fact that research indicates that females engage in negative 
self-talk and self-minimization more frequently than males. Discuss why this might 
be. 

Ask students to keep a log for several days in which they record examples of their 
own negative self- talk and self-minimization. At the end of the time, ask students 
what they learned. 



35 
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SnCKSANDSTONES(J.S) Purpo^:To,l«s.ud.n.s,os»,s,h„guag.«,v.„„,„„d„.,„,„gpe„p,.,„„„ 

promote communication thai addresses each person as an mcilvldual, not as a 
member of a group. 

Ask the class to think about the old saying, "Sticks and stones can break my bones 
but names can never hurt me." Invite students toreact to that saying. 

Use the saying and reactions to it as the basis of a discussion of the following: 

1 . Hurting the body versus hurting the mind. 

2. The importance of naming and its function in designating WHAT a thing IS. 

3. The power of language to uplift or undermine people (e.g., the difference 
between calling someone a "winner" or a "loser") . 

4. What happens when names are applied to groups and indivi Juals are cate- 
gorized as members of those groups (e.g., when a woman is called a "dumb 
blond or a man is called a "sissy") . 

Lead into a discussion of sexist communication (i.e , communication that catego- 
rizes, differentiates, or labels people according to their sex when it is irrelevant or 
inappropriate) . Show how naming isat the heart of sexist communication and often 
results in undermining the individual who is the object of its messages. 

Encourage students to come up with examples of naming as sexist communication 
Ask students how sex-st naming can be avoided and eliminated. 



BODY LANGUAGE (J.S) 



Purpose: To introduce the concept of body language and its importance and to alert 
students to stereotypical body language which they may inadvertently be convey- 
ing, thereby minimizing the unique self. 

Briefly discuss the concept of sex stereotypes and how we are constantly confronted 
with stereotypical images of men and women . 

Then discuss the importance of body language in conveying messages about our- 
selves. Point out that most communication is not through words, but through body 
anyuage Have students list ways that the body conveys messages (eye contact, 
facial expression, tone of voice, posture, gestures, etc.). 

Have all students stand in a circle in front of chairs. Ask them to focus on the m^st 
stereotypical man they can think of. Then have each assume the position (body 
language) of that stereotypical man and hold the position. Have them discuss the 
various stances and what messages are conveyed. 

Now ask students to think about the most stereotypical woman they can think of 
InThMT "J^' <body language) of that stereotypical woman 

and hold the position. Have them discuss the vaiious stances and what messages 
are conveyed. 

Ask what they learned from the exercise and how it applies to them. 
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Pv,ri}o$e: To assist young women and men in the process of value^ clarification, to THAT'S MY BAG (J^S) 
focus on how girU and boys feel pressured to conform and be like everyone else, 
and to affirm the importance of individuality and self-esteem. 

To ensure students rights of privacy, provide advance notice of this activity and do 
not require students to show others any items from their pockets or purses. 

Break students into pairs, asking girls to bring their purses with them if they have 
one. Girls w' ^ do not carry purses and boys will likely carry items in a pocket. Have 
aD students examine carefully the contents of their own purse or pocket. Ask stu- 
dents to discuss with their partners what these ite^.^i reflect about their values (i.e., 
what each considers important) . 

Then have the whole group come together and ask for volunteers to share their 
discoveries. Look for common items (e.g., lots of cosmetics). Be non-judgmental, 
but ask students to analyze the "meaning" of these objects and their value. ;Vhere 
hava these values come from? Were the values freely accepted or the result of soci- 
etal, media, or peer pressure? How do these values enhance or di.Tiinish individual- 
ity? What items reflect a unique individuality? Are they pleased wi\h what they dis- 
covered? Why? 

Be sure to discuss how important individuality is to appreciation of the self as 
unique. 



Purpose: To heighten awareness of how we treat members of the opposite sex, to SUGGESTION BOX (JfS) 
get feedback on the opposite sex's feeiings about that trea.ment, to raise conscious- 
ness about differential treatment based on sex, and to show how treatment based on 
a person's sex ignores individuality. 

Prepare two boxes for use as suggestion boxes (uuh a slit in the top of each) . M^.k 
one box SUGGESTIONS FOR BOYS and the other SUGGESTIONS FOR GIRLS. 

Have each boy write a suggestion for the girls in class that begins, "I wish you would 
treat boys . . ." Instruct the boy^ to drop the suggestions into the box SUGGESTIONS 
FOR GIRLS. 

Have each girl write a suggestion for the boys in class th-. -^gins, "I wish you would 
treat girls . . ." Instruct the girls to drop the suggestions into the box SUGGESTIONS 
FOR BOYS. 

Divide boys and girls into two (2) "^spurate discussion groups. Have the beys i3view 
the suggestions they received from the girls, while the girls review the ^suggestions 
they received from the boys. After each group has discussed their respDnses, bring 
the whole class together to share what they learned from the exercisp. Encourage 
boys and girls to focus on differential treatment based on a person's sex and how 
they feel about it. Use examples that emerge to stress that t atment based on a 
person's sex fails to account for individuality. 
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Purpose: To heighten awareness of how females are diminished as people by 
stereotypical language and behavior and to develop strategies to cope with such 
language and behavior. 



Draw a large equal sign ( = ) on an 8 V2 x 1 1 sheet of paper. Make enough copies for 
every student in the class. 

Discuss with students the following: 

1 Historically, women were once thought to be inferior human beings (draw 
an analogy with the fact that blacks were once thought to be natural slaves) . 

2. Stereotypes label people and make it hard for us to see them as fully capa- 
ble human beings. 

3. Certain language and behavior patterns diminish groups of people so that 
we don't see them as equal to other human beings. 

4. The first step in change is recognizing the language and behavior that di- 
minishes people. 

Encourage students to come up with c .icrete examples of language and behavior 
that diminishes groups of people, focusing on women (e.g., "You're acting like a 
sissy!", "Girlscan't do that!", "Jim, you're crying just like a girl. Stop it!", "That was a 
good shot for a girl!", a book title such as The History of Man, the fact that male 
sports are considered more important than female sports, the fact that many people 
will not vote for a woman for president of the country.) 

Give each student an Equal Sign. Ask them to carry it in their purse or pocket for a 
specified period (2 days, 1 week, etc.). Instruct students to rip a piece off the sign 
every time they hear language, or observe behavior, that diminishes females in any 
way. At the end of the specified period, fiave students report to the class what they 
learned and show the condition of their sign (if any remains). Ask students what 
they can do to deal positively with this situation. 



Purpose: To focus on limitations young women impose on themselves and to raise 
consciousness about sex-role stereotyping as, a factor decreasing options. 

Show the film, Making Points, in class or during an auditorium gathering of the 
whole school. Making Points is a cleverly done interview with adolescent boys and 
girls about life and career choices that involves sex role-reversal. The boys give re- 
sponses typical of girls, providing "shock" value in heightening awareness. (Color 

xLll^^^^^^' ^° °' ^^^""^ °^ available from Project 

VOICE, Regional Planning Center, 47 Cornell Road, Latham, New York 12110 
(518)786-3211.) . i ew iofk 1^1 lu. 

Be sure to follow the showing with small group discussions to highlight major points 
and to allow students to apply these points to their own lives. 



Purpose: To expand future career options for young men and women. 



CAREER DAY (J,S) 



Hold a Career Day at your school that stresses non-traditional career options for 
women and men. Allow everyone to consider careers non-traditional for their sex 
which they would ordinarily not consider Cooperation with a local BOCES or com- 
munity college is often fruitful Such a Career Day should include some or all of the 
following: 

1. Role models from the community working in jobs and careers non- 
traditional for their sex in small group workshops/discussions (e.g. , woman 
doctor, engineer, carpenter, electrician, police officer; male nurse, child 
carp worker, secretary). 

2. Lab workshops for young women in non-traditional areas, such as com- 
puters, physics, chemistry, auto mechanics graphics, and architectural de- 
sign. 

3. Lab workshops for young men in non-traditional areas such as nursing, 
secretarial, cosmetology, child care, home economics. 

4. Keynote spe<^ker addressing the importance of expanding career options 

5. Available pamphlets and other materials on nor.-traditional careers. 

6. Appropriate movies or videos aimed at eliminating sex- role stereotyping in 
careers or expanding career options. Consult Project VOICE for its media 
list. Regional Planning Center, 47 Cornell Road, Latham, New York 
121 10, telephone (518) 786-3211 

7. Math presented as a crucial factor in expanding career options. 



Purpose: To have students create a non-tradiiional role-model and to develop skills ELECTION CAMPAIGN (J,S) 

in dealing with sex-role biases. 

Have students pir.n and organize the campaign strategy for the first woman to be 
elected President of the United States. Have students select a prominent woman 
candidate in politics or other field 

Divide the class into small groups, each with a task. For example, different groups 
might plan and organize fund-raising, advertising and public relations, or public 
events and speeches 

After small group meetings, each group reports back to the full class to inform and 
coordinate. Each group should execute at least one example of their work e g , 
host a fund-raising reception to solicit pledges, produce a newspaper ad, put on a 
speaking engagement with the ''candidate" addressing a specific audience such as 
auto workers.) In each instance, the groups will have to determine strategies for 
overcoming biases against a woman becoming pre(;ident. 
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Purpose, To help young men and women discover for themselves the pitfalls of 
financial dependence, to focus on differing expectations of boys and girls about 
future financial independence, to alert young women to the pitfalls of financial de- 
pendence, and to encourage the choice of financial independence as a source of 
power and future options. 

Introduce the concepts of financial dependence and financial independence by 
writing a definition of each on the blackboard. 

Financial dependence means having to rely on another peroon or agency for life's 
necessities (food, clothing, shelter, etc.). 

Financial independence means having enough money of one's own to lake care of 
all of life's necessities 

Divide the class into two groups. Ask each group to appoint a recorder to take down 
'jroup responses (use worksheets, one titled financial independence, the other fi- 
ranrial dependence, each with two columns: benefits and hazards). Assign thefol- 
lov/ing task to each group: 

Group 1: Discuss tpe benefits of financial dependence; such as, why would anyone 
choose to be financially dependent? Then discuss the hazards of financial depen- 
dence, such as, why would anyone not want to be financially dependent? 

Group 2: Discuss the benefits of financial independence, such as why would any- 
one choose to be financially independent? Then discuss the hazards of financial 
independence; such as, why would anyone not want to be financially independent? 

Set an appropriate time limit. Bring the full class back together to talk about what 
they discovered. Ask students how the exercise applies to women and men. Point 
out that young men and women are often raised with different expectations about 
financial independence and have students discuss those differences. Encourage 
students to apply what they learned to their own lives, being sure that they do not 
leave the choice of dependence or independence to chance. Link financial inde- 
pendence to careful career planning and choice 



DEPENDENCE OR 
INDEPENDENCE (J, S) 



Purpose- To provide a realistic picture of the costs of what people want in life, to 
reinforce the importance of financial independence, especially in young women 
who often think they will be "taken cere of" by a man. to link career choice and 
commitment to financial ability to pay, and to demonstrate the basis for building 
power in controlling their own lives. 

Prepare a two-page worksheet with thefollowing written on it. WHAT I WANT OUT 
OF LIFE: WILL I HAVE THE MONEY? 

Break into pairs as directed. 
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WHAT I WANT OUT OF LIFE 
(J,S) 
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Part 1. Discuss with your partner what you want out of life, considering your whole 
life in the future. Talk about items you would like to purchase, such as, a car, stereo 
and house, as well as things that will affect the quality of your life, but are not pur- 
chased in a store, such as travel and continuing education. 

As you come up with things you want out of life, list your own things in the first 
column below: 

"WHAT I WANT OUT OF LIFE" "HOW MUCH WILL IT COST" 



Part II. Now go back to the second column and estimate what each item will cost. 

Part III. (On page 2) After your prices are all listed, ask yourself HOW you will pay 
for these things. 
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Distribute worksheets entitled, *^HOW WILL I HAVE THE MONEY?" to everyone. 
Have the class break into pairs and proceed with the worksheet exercise. Tell stu- 
dents you are available to answer questions, especially in Part 11, relative to costs. 

After everyone has completed the worksheets, bring them back to the full group. 
Ask students what they have learned from the exercise. Be sure they have been 
realistic in the costs assigned to their "things." Discuss the importance of career 
choice and career commitment to availability of enough money to do what they 
wan* '.n life. 

If anyone indicates that a man/husband is seen as the means to paying the costs of 
what they want, ask them to think about the perils of that approach (low income in 
one-wage-eamer families, separation, divorce, widowhood, single parenthood, no 
manriage "in the cards," etc.) . If this issue does not come up, be sure to lead into it. 
Ask students to discuss how important it is to control their own lives. Ask how they 
would feel always being dependent upon another person for money to buy what 
they want. 



CHANGING FAMILY (J.S) Purpose: To help students achieve a realistic view of th^' changing family, to help 

students recognize that there is nothing wrong with them if they belong to a non- 
traditional family type, and to help girls understand the importance of being able to 
be self-sufficient financially. 

Prepare a confidential survey on the family for members of the class as follows: 

I. Check the answer which best describes your family type: 
D Live with biological mother and father. 

D Live with adoptive mother and father. 

D Live with mother and father, with one parent being a step-parent, 
n Live with mother, 
n Live with father. 

D Livp with relative or relatives other than mother and father, 
n Live with non-related guardian or guardians 
□ Other. 

II. How many brothers and sisters live with you? 

Before handing out the questionnaire, stress that the answers will be anonymous 
and that no one should sign their name. While students are filling in the question- 
naire, replicate the questionnaire items on the board. Have students drop the com- 
pleted surveys into a box to ensure anonymity. 

Review the completed questionnaires and put an X on the board in front of each 
item for which someone gave an answer. To av i students "measuring" them- 



selves against the majority, do not indicate the number of responses for each item 
Fbrpart II, list the numbers of brothers and sisters, again being careful not to indirate 
how many said 0, 1, 2. etc. 

Ask students if they are surprised at the results Does the variety fit their expecta- 
tions based on what they see in the mass media*^ Discuss the variety of family types 
in the class in the context of the changing family in America. 

Discuss divorce and its prevalence (nearly, one out of two marriages ends in di- 
vorce, according to the National Center for Health Statistics). Talk about what di- 
vorce means for various members of the family and the different problems for 
mother/father/children that result. Talk about the prevalence of teen pregnancy 
and the phenomenon of young women alone keeping their children . 

Encourage an open discussion of student concerns and fears that center around the 
family. Be sure to talk about the Prince Charming myth and the need for young 
women to prepare for financial independence in the same way that boys do. 



Purpose, To develop self-affirming and self -respecting behavior in girls to compli- ASSERTIVENESS TRAINING 
nnent respect for others. (JfS) 

Offer assertiveness training (provided by a professional trainer) for young women. 
Given the conditioning to passivity that most lAxh ^ixperieiice growing up, assertive- 
ness training is very helpful in building self-coM^iaence. Training might be offered as 
an extra-curricular activity or as part of Human Development courses In any case, 
incentives should be used to encourage participation and young women should be 
educated as to the need and benrfits 



Purpose: To overcome sex-role conditioning and sex-biased treatment of young MATH AVIODANCE / ANXIETY 
women that results in math avoidance/anxiety, to impress on young women that WORKSHOP (J^S) 
nnath anxiety is not a biological flaw in them but an acquired problem, to demon- 
strate that many careers require a math background and hence, that math avoid- 
ance limits a person's future choices, and to expand career options for girls 

To address the low self-confi'^ence women and minonties often experience in math 
performance, hold a Math Avoidance/Anxiety Workshop for students offered by a 
trainer specializing in this area. Incentives to attend may have to be provided. Con- 
sider offering such a workshop as part of class requirements in math or a related 
subject. 



Purpose: To raise consciousness about the work of women, to promote respect for WOMEN IN MY TREE (S) 
women as individuals, to build students' connections with women in their past, to 
enhance the student s sense of his or her past, and to build the student's sense of her 
or his unique individuality through personal roots. 
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Assign an oral history research project: Have students research the female ancestors 
in theirfamihes by interviewing parents, grandparents, aunts, uncles, elderly family 
friends, etc. Be sensitive to students who may not be living with their biological 
parents and offer other options such as researching the family with w.iom they live. 

Introduce students to the concept of oral history. Go over oral history interview 
techniques: 

1 Assist students with the sorts of questions to ask and urc them to prepare 
these questions before the interview. 

2 Have students arrange a mutually convenient time and place for the inter- 
view away from distractions 

3. Have students take notes on cards, citing the speaker source and their rela- 
tionship to the speaker. 

4. Have students ask to see available photos and memorabilia of the ancestor 
and examine these for clues about the person. 

Have students prepare a family tree going as far back as they can. On a separate 
sheet attached to the tree, have students summarize their discoveries on women in 
their tree by writing brief vignettes on each. If possible, have students include photo- 
graphs of the relevant people depicted. 

CONSCIOUSNESS RAISING Purpose- To demonstrate that many young women and young men have similar 
' concerns, to enable young women and young men to get their concerns out in the 

open, to provide support for young women and young men in their concerns for the 
future, and to build connections between women and men. 

Consciousness-raising sessions may be most effective when conducted in single sex 
groups, at least in the beginning Single sex groups tend to speak more openly and 
to engage in less "posturing" for the other sex This activity, therefore, should be 
conducted for all-female and all-male groups. 

Have students arrange their chairs in a circle. If the group is very large, break into 
two or three circles. Tell students they will function as a support group, being careful 
to respect each person's right to a viewpoint. Respecting that right does not m.'an 
agreeing with the other person's view. All interaction must be supportive and con- 
structive. 

Ask students to share their concerns about the future. Encourage everyone to par- 
ticipate and stress that they should feel free to discuss anything on their minds All 
students are encouiaged to interact. Let the discussion flow freely. 



PRINCE CHARMING (S) 



Purpose: To heighten awareness about images of fantasy presented to young 
women and young men as reality, to focus on a false view of men as Prince Charm 
ings, to redirect girls' attention to reality, and to counter the limitations on young 
women and men entailed in the Prince Charming myth. 
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Have a discussion on popular culture as found in the mass media (movies, videos, 
rock music, television, radio, etc ). Focus on the difference between fantasy and 
reality and ask if students believe the two are clearly separate in the mass media. 
Discuss HOW the mass media present fantasy as though it were reality. 

Use "romance" and "Prince Charming" (found in many forms) as a case in point 
Have students supply examples of romance and Prince Cha'^ming db ihey appear in 
movies, television, magazines, and popular music. Ask students if popular images 
of romance and Prince Charming are fantasy or reality Tell students they will have a 
chance to analyze this question for themselves. 

Assign a "soap opera" for students to analyze on television over a period of two to 
three weeks. Summaries of the story lines can be found in many newspapers Ask 
students to look for, and make a list of: 

1. Recurring images of romance and Prince Charming. 

2. Examples of fantasy presented as reality. 

After the students' lists are finished, students should conclude the exercise with a 
paragraph summarizing how repeated images of romance and Prince Charming 
affect the lives of young women and 5,oung men . Have everyone share their discov- 
eries and indicate what they learned from the exercise. Ask if the Prince Charming 
image is fair to men and what kinds of burdens the image imposes on men. Have 
students specify exactly how women are hurt by the Prince Charming myth. 

After student comments, share the results of numerous studies of high school girls 
which reveal that approximately 95 percent believe that a Prince Charming will take 
care of them for the rest of their lives and that having a career (i.e., earning one s 
own money) is optional for women . Then talk about the reality of divorce (nearly 1 
out of 2 marriages end in divorce, according to the National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics) and poverty (2 out of3 poor adults are women) End the discussion by asking 
students if they can afford Prince Charming fantasies. 



Purpose: To heighten awareness of how gender operates in our lives and to provide MY JOURNAL (S) 
the basis for increasing the level of control or power women and men exercise over 
their own lives. 

Discuss with students the importance of gv. der in our lives . Talk about how crucial it 
is to reflect on what happens to us and what we do as it relates to gender. Encourage 
the students to talk about concrete examples of how gender is a factor in our lives. 
For example, discuss the expectations of others, career choices, leadership in soci- 
ety, wage differentials, and social constraints bas3d on gender. 

Ask students to keep a journal during a specified period of time (a week, a month, a 
semester, etc.). In this journal, students will record their reflections on how gender 
(the fact that they are women or men) affects their daily lives. Ask students to focus 
o I how gender affects the power or control they exercise over their own lives. 
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Tell students how the journal will fit their course work (extra credit, part of their 
grade, etc.) 



IVH/IT/IM/S/IV7JVG? (S) Purpose: To heighten awareness about sexist communication and how it works and 

to alert students to its damaging effects, especially on girls and women. 

Introduce the concepts of denotation and connotation (denotation is the direct, 
explicit meaning of a term, connotation is the implicit or suggested meaning of a 
term) . 

Relate denotation and connotation to sexist communication, using as examples the 
words "bachelor" and "old maid" or "spinster." 

Denotation: bachelor — an unmarried male 

old maid — an unmanied female 
Connotation: bachelor — free, having fun, sought after by women 
old maid — unwanted, unfulfilled, undesirable to men 

Ask students to discuss the assumptions about men and women that underlie the 
differing connotations of words like "bachelor" and "old maid." Ask if the assump- 
tions ar2 valid. Discuss how sexist communication works in subtle ways to under- 
mine individual self-esteem especially in girls and women. 

After the discussion, have students break into small groups. Each group should 
appoint a recorder to list what the group says. Ask the groups to come up with 
examples of woids or phrases that are explicitly or implicitly sexist. 

Then bring the full group together and list the words and phrases on ♦he board, 
encouraging discussion of the assumptions about women and men underlying the 
words and th^ damaging effects of such words 



Tj^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ purpose: To stress the importance of both ma^es and females developing their full 

DISCUSSION (S) potential as "whole people" and to enable both females and males to understand 

the need to develop skills and options. 



Have a class discussion of androgyny As preparation, assign students the task of 
looking up the word "androgyny" and writing out the definition for class. 

After students have shared their definitions of androgyny, discuss the concept and 
its importance to developing the "whole person ." Contrast the androgynous person 
with the sex-typed person, individuals who have and typically exhibit qualities and 
behaviors traditionally "appropriate" for their sex. 
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Talk about the difficulties the sex-typed person has in being a "whole person." Point 
out that several studies indicate that androgynous individuals have higher self- 
esteem than sex-typed individuals. Throughout the discussion , encourage students 
to take part and provide examples from their own experiences. 



Purpose: To enable students to envision women and men free of gender and sex THE WOMAN AND MAN OF 
limitations and to open options for both sexes by envisioning self-created models. THE FUTURE (S) 

Divide the class into two groups, being sure that each group has both boys and girls. 
Ask each group to anange their chairs in a circle. Provide each group with a work- 
sheet and ask each to appoint a recorder to hst the group's responses. Assign one 
group "The Mao of the Future" and assign the other group "The Woman of the 
Future." 



Ask students to envision a future where gender/ sex lines are effaced and people 
work and contribute to society based on their individual talents and skills (anything 
goes). Assign group 1 to brainstorm non-traditional things the "man of the future" 
will be doing in this new society. Assign group 2 to brainstorm non- traditional things 
the "woman of the future" will be doing in this new society. Brainstorming involves 
rapid listing of all ideas that come to mind without evaluation or comment by others. 

Then have everyone return to the full group. Let each group share their ideas as the 
teacher writes their responses on the blackboard using two lists, "Man" and 
"Woman ." Be prepared for unusual answers such as "the man of the future will have 
babies" and use those responses to raise relevant questions; e.g.. How would men 
having babies affect women, men and society? Ask students whatthey have learned 
as a result of this activity. 



Purpose: To counter the conditioning to passivity, especially prevalent in young PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
women, and to develop in students a sense of power and control over their lives. (S) 

Prepare two separate worksheets entitled, "Short-T3rm Planning" and "Long-Term 
Planning," as follows. 

Short-Term Planning: (Space questions to allow for answers.) 
What do 1 want to accomplish for myself in the next two years? 
How will I do this (list specific strategies)? 

Signed Date 

Long-Term Planning: (Space questions to allow for answers.) 
What do 1 want to accomplish for myself in five years? 
How will 1 do this (list specific strategies)? 
What do 1 want to accomplish for myself in ten yea^s? 
How will 1 do this (list specific strategies)? 

Signed Date 
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Before distributing the planning sheets, discuss the importance of planning in all our 
lives. Point out the difference between passively reacting to circumstances and be- 
ing proactive, such as, setting one*s own agenda and vigorously pursuing it. Ask the 
students to supply examples of the difference between reaction and proaction. 

lulk about the fact that historically girls and women have had problems with lack of 
planning in their lives, in part because somebody else was expected to take care of 
them (Prince Charming'). Discuss the consequences for women for lack of plan- 
ning and passivity, such as poverty: (two-thirds of all poor adults are women) , high 
rates of teen pregnancy, lack of career advancement, etc. Stress the importance of 
follow-through, without which plans are merely pieces of paper. 

Introduce the concepts of short-term planning and long-term planning. Point out 
that no plan s are ever completely final , but that plans can c hange based on personal 
growth and circumstances. Tell students they will practice short- and long-term 
planning. Distribute both sheets, have students work on short-term planning first, 
then long-term planning. 



WOMEN AND MONEY (S) Purpose : To alert students to the subtle pressures on young women to be indifferent 

to money as it relates to their present and future well-being. 

Prepare a worksheet entitled WOMEN AND MONEY on which you type the 
following: 

"Consider the following: Women have special problems with money because of the 
way they were brought up and because of society's attitudes toward women. 

Think about the special problems that women have with money due to upbringing 
and social attitudes about women . Discuss these problems together Prepare a list of 
the responses of the group as they are given 

Divide the class into small groups. Ask each group to appoint a recorder Distribute 
the worksheets and ask students to consider the issue carefully and record their 
responses. Set an appropriate time limit After everyone has finished, bring the full 
group together to discuss the findings of each group. 



TRAINING (S) Purpose. To develop leadership skills i young women, thereby enhancing powor 
and options. 



Offer leadership training (provided by a professional trainer) to counter the preva- 
lent assumption that men make good leaders but women do not, and to develop 
appropriate skills in girls. 




If funding cannot be found in-house, consider the following: 

1. Write a snnall grant to a local founoation. 

2. Approach the Junior League for funding and/or trainers. 

3. Work with your local community college or university i? develop a joint 
program and /or grant. 



EVALUATION 




Having students keep a journal to record what they have learned, reaffirmed or were supriscd to find 
out from each of the activities experienced can provide a cumulative record of who she or he is, how 
they see themselves and how others see them. By explicitly stating this information in a journal, this 
information is less likely to be overlooked or ignored and will expand the students self-concept by 
providing a record of the unique response of each student to the activities, 'f student jou/nals are to be 
collected and reviewed by the teacher, care should be taken to inform students so that they can exclude 
any particular entry or part of that entry from teacher review. 

If a formal pr^-test/ post-test evaluation of the classroom activities used to enhance student i^elf-esteem 
is desired . the following widely accepted test should be considered: Cooper-Smith Self-Esteem Inven- 
tories; Consulting Psychology Press, 577 College Avenue, Paio Alto, California 94306. telephone 
(415) 857-14^4. 

Additional self -concept tests for consideration include: Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 
(The Way I Feel About MyseK) , Western Psychological Services, 1984 and Joseph Pre-School FVimary 
Self-Concept Screen Test: Stoelting Company, 1979. 



RESOURCES 



Equity Assistance Center, New York University, 32 Washington Place, Suite 72, New York, New York 
10003, (212) 998-5113. Print and nieclia resources, regional training and technical assistance cent( 

Division of Civil Rights and Intercuii iral Relations, Nev /ork State Education Department, Albany, 
New York 12234, (518) 474-3934. T 'ining and technical a.ssistance on sex and race equity topics. 

National Humanistic Education Center, Uppe Jay, New York 12897. Sem narsm hurranistic educa- 
tion and values clarification and repnnts of books and articles 

National Women's Hall of Fame, PO. Box 335, Seneca Falls, Nev York 13148, (315) 568-2936 
Museum displays honor women and their contributions, catalog of resources. 

National Women's History Prcect, Box c7 16, Santa Rosa, California 95402, (707) 526-5974. Ideas 
for celebrating National Women's History Month m March, catalog of resources 

New Futures Enterprises, Gender Equity Consu/ants, 4502 Broad Road, Syracuse, New Y rk 13?15, 
Dr Rosemary Agonito, (315) 469-3902 Training and consulting on sex equity issues. 

Project VOICE (Vocational Options in Creating Equalitu), Rei^.onal Planning Center, 47 Cornell Road. 
Latham, New York 12110, (518) 786-3211 Print and medir. resources, training and technical assis- 
tance project 

Women's Right? National Historical Park, 1 16 Fali Street, Seneca Falls, New York 13148, (315) 568- 
2991. Historical sites connected with the origins of the women's rights movement 
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